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In a survey of all the articles appearing dn The Atrericnn Educational 

Research Journal (AERJ) from 1970 to 1974, Brown (1975) found seventy- 

eight citations of Multiple; R or Rr as an indication of the overall 

success of ^:he multiple regression analyses used in the studies 

reported, Brovm found that the mean R^ for the seventy-eight cases 
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was ,259, and that in 87 percent of the cases the R^ fell below ,5. 

2 

In fact, in 72 percent of the cases, the R_ could not cross the 
*3 level. These results do not speak well of the explanatory power 
of educational research, particularly when it is remembered that 
the studios reported in the AERJ represent the best that is being 
done in the field of educational research. 



One of the many reasons for such poor results found in educational 
research is the assumption made by many researchers about the homb- 
geneity of the population being studied, and consequently their 



failure to tlotoct and account JCor any noclorator variables , particu- 
larly in the form of certain embedded subgroups within thoir study 
sample* Such moderator variables can and i5o affect the relation- 
ship between the predictors and the criterion and a proper accounting 
for their looderating effects can enhance the explanatory power of 
a research analysis* VJhile moderator variables can be profitably 
used in niojjt of the statistical procedures employed in educational 
j:asearch| their discussion in this paper is confined to the context 
of a multiple recjression approach* 

Tiissitz and SchocnjTeldt (1974) used a method for detecting and 
utilizing moderator variables which does not appear to be very 
Gatisf actory * On the basis of a factor analysis of the biographical 
data on the suliject of their study, they identified 21 male and 14 
female i?ul>groups* 'i'hey conducted separate multiple regret^slon 
analysis for oach of the 35 subgroups, and then compared the overall 
results achicA^ed through the isubyroup analyses with those achieved 
through a single analysis of the total group* They found that the 
use of the separate subgroup analysis did not produce better 
results than those of the single total group analysis, and, hencei 
they concluded that "simple is best," and that "the total group 
least squares procedure consistently resulted in predictions 
equal to or bettor than did those of the other procedures*" This 
is too rash a gonurali^ation to be based upon the findings of a 
fjingle t3tudy, particularly when these findings might have resulted 
from a faulty methodology as explained bolow* 



Any and every i^ubyroupiiKj variable cannot bo ansumod to bo a 
luoderator variable* Tlie siynifjcanco of the moderating effect 
of a catoyorical variable has to be cutablishod before that 
variable can be Ui^ed as a moderator* Lissitz and Schoenfeldt 
at^parontly did not perform any tosts of significance on the 
uKiderating effect of theso 53Ubcjroups* Instead , having establiished 
the 35 r^ubyjoupSi they took thoir moderating power for granted* 
But I as thoir oxvn findings reveal, tho conduct of separate regres-- 
sion K\r\.\^ysas for the 35 ijubtjroups did not i^ign j f icantly increase 
the amount of criterion variance o>plainod over that explained 
through the analysis of the total group, which indicates that 
thone <^ubgroups did not excercise a significant moderating influ- 
enco on the criterion-predictor relationships in their study* 

Moreoveri the procedure of creating ad hoc subgroups or- the basis 
of a factor analysis uf a particular f;et of data has certain draw^ 
backs* Firstly, those subgroups not being n^ituiali r^^y be difficult 
to interpret* Secondly, the created subgroups may p'irtly be a 
function of the given data and way not pru\re stable unless they have 
been properly cross- validated* 

A better and more convenient method is to identify the natural/ 
pre-existing subgroups in a population and then test for th^^ 
significance of their uiodorating effect* Korcoveri oven vhcn the 
moderating power of the subgroups lias been ostablishodi it is not 
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nocoiisnry to splinuor the total i^amplc into too many subgroups , 
because as Liasitz and ;i!chOonl:eldt riyhtly observe , by doing 150 
one may be '*tradin<j an increase in homogoneity for a loss in pre- 
cision of paramater eistimation* ** (Page 72). A preferred procedure 
v;ould be to use fiomo of the important moderator variables to form 
the subcjioupSi v:hi]e using interaction terms to account for the 
nodoraLi.ncj offect of otiier categorical variables* 

An alLornative methodi as suggested by Lissitz e\nd .^choenfeldt 
;ind con-jirtonly practicod by educational researchers , xchich consists 
of using moderator variables as additional predictors in a single 
total group analyslsi is also not adequate* 

The offQct of a moderating variable on the predictor-criterion 
relations^hip can occur in t^^o v;ays * T^iic^tly, the intercepts lor 
the rcgcGS£5ion slope lines can be different for the different sub- 
groups, v/hich noans that the prr^dictor me.^.ns in the different sub- 
groups t^re not the s^^me* For e:<ainple , tlie mean score on the need 
for aggression for males may be higher than for females* On the 
other hand, tho slopes of the regression lines in the different 
subgroups may not be parallel , which means that they intersect 
each other at some point* ;\n example of this would be where the 
relationship between the need for aggression and dropping out is 
found to be positive for males, but negative for females (see 
Tables 9 and 10)* In such a case, if one total group regression 
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oHc-ilysis is conducted , the contrary rolationships for jpales and 
females virill c^incel each otheri ond the need for aggrt^ssion may 
fail to appear as a significant predictor of attrition and, thus, 
the explanatory power which eould be contributed by the need for 
aggression would be lost. 

The use of jipdeuator variables as additional predictors can only 
taKe care of the intercept or the level differences, but such a 
use cannot account for the slope differences if there are any. 
Once the slope differences have been established, the only way to 
account for them is either by running separate subgroup analyses 
or by introducing Interaction terms between the moderator vari- 
ables and the different predictors in tha regression equation. 

To surTLmarixe, the proper procedure for taking care of any luodor** 
ating effoct of the subcjrouping variables is to^ first, test for 
the moderating effect through a test for slope differences. If 
the sloipe differences are found to be insignificant, the categori*- 
cal voriat^les may then be used as additional predictor^. However, 
if tho slope differences are found to be significant, their effect 
should be accounted for either by running separate subgroup analyses, 
if the resulting subgroups are not too small, pr by utilizing inter- 
action terms in the regression equation, ^tiis is the procedure 
folla,*;od in our ov;n study, a description of which v/ill make the 
details of the procedure more explicit. 
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On tho ba:iis of the i><\Bt ctuJics condocl-ed locally and at other 



uolloc|OSi it was concluded that tho lack of acajcmic ability or 
pruyorcdno;;!; was not cnouyh to account adequately for thc^ L-^henome- 
non of dL"opi>iricj out from uolloye* Consecjuently , the focus v;as 
:;hifted on selected non-cognitive variables, and follov/ing an 
interaction rriodol, it wc^s hypothesized that students drop out 
becMUi:e of a micmatuh or conflict between their psychological and 
intellectual needs and attributes on the one hand, and the social, 
psychological and academic demands and characteristics of a college, 
on the other hand (Spady, 1970) * Holding the college environment 
constant by limiting the study to one college, data on 32 cognitive 
and i:on-cognitive variables was collected on a freshman class at 
the tiiTio of their entry in the Fall i 1972 to an urban con>muni1:y 
college* The 32 variables consisted of measures on personality, 
family background, attitudes, aspirations and aeademic ability* 
The details on thc::e variable are givon in Appendix A* In order 
to sample J^crralHj^Qntec Croshmcn, a :;ccond administration of the 



res«>arch instruB^ont'was conducted for a sample of the freshmen 
who were absert at the time of the first adn*inistration* A multi- 
variate analysis of variance on the continuous variables and chi 
Sfiuare tests on the categorical variables revealed no signi*ficant 
diCferonces on these variables between the tv;o samples obtained 
through the l.wo administrations of the research instruments* In 
view of this, the two saniplos v;cre combined* At the end of one 
year the sampled stiKlents were classiXied as dropouts or persis- 
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It^Vii (lept^iiflj n^j upon their f>tal:us in 1 ho collo^je* ThG r>Ludy is 
ba^od wi^on Lho Oala for 984 :5ubj*?cl;s for v/hom Information on all 
lho reijenrch v.iriabIo;> vnvs available* 

ThG cdLeijo)] e:; of; j;ex, alhni.clty, and curriculum worG isoltjcLod 

Lo \:^>it for "l hoi r luxlnrabing offoct* This was donG Lhroufjh l:hG 

I* 

tt^:>l; for :>1opo diffnrHncos as rewmmcnidcd by Johnston (1972), 
ThG method con;>i;;ts of fir.st conducting a fitultj.plG rc-ijrus.s i on 
analy:^]ii on lho Lolal j):oup -md Lhun i:oparatoly for each of tho 
c*^to jorical :;ubcjroups * The roni.dual .^uuus of ;;quaror3 oh Lai nod 
from tiiG Lotal group analysis aro compared with tho rrnidual 
rAm^ of ;;(juaros poolod from tho ;>ubyroup analyses* If tho running 
o£ :;cparc\Lo ;>ub^jroup analyses ro!>ult in a siyiuflcant reduction in 
IhG rojjidoal Gums of jifiuarois^ as compared to tho rosi-dual i>\n\\G of 
;;quar(?r3 obla j nod from tiie total yroup analysis , it J ndj ca to.*5 that 
liio J3lot>e-o of The re.«jrG:3SLf:»n lino^s are not tho !>am,G in "the different 
subyroups* Tn plain lantjuay*?, , it r.oans tiiat the ro] ati.onbhip bo- 
Lwi.<^n lho (criterion and :jomo of the predictors is not the same afuong 
all the sub^jroups* In order to identify tho prodictors which have 
a :> ifjni f Icanfcly different relationship in different sub<jroupS| 
interact ic:in totms between tho various catoyori os of tho !>iibgrouping 
variables and tho different predictors must bo tontod for signifi- 
Crinco i n tho total group rogrei^nion analysis * 

ffi as indicated t^arlie^r, the tojsts for slope difforoncos show no 
:;igui ricance, it will be ^truitloss to cith'^r run separate subgroup 



cinaly?;cr> oi' lo i nl * oducii i ntotM<;i.i on lo^ i n I ho to\ ^\l <j i;oup 
ti^jurtlion* TnLiodiK'Mon of LhG cal:*-<jor;LcnX vat'lab3oJ3 as acldU:i.onnl 
t>J'f^dif;l<:)r;i in the Lotril <jj:unp e<iuation ;jhould take care of tho 
levpl di. I rot.on<;i^;3 , if nny , iiwony lliG suibfj roups * [ P Ui proc;<idurG 
is followf^rl, one would not nood any a priori orimi fjuionco / as 
MGVM:k (1974) fkmrijvls io chuOijo botv/con the total aroup or v;ilhin 
ijjonp nndfO. oP UiG li^asJt ?;i]uar(>s* 

A;J Ta'nlo t ;;hov;s, ;j]opG dH!rorpn<;os for t.liG uatcfjorios of ;;<^x, 
olhnlc)Ly and <;Uiriuulum v/oro found to bG si^jniCicant in our ijludy 
at frhG .05 or lov;or luvol* The fifjurns in column throe indicate 
that v;hilo the total tjroup analys^is could account for only 9,8 por- 
ucnt of tho criterion variancci tho sul^yrouping of the total ^jroup 
by Uin catO'jt>flos of :u^x rorjultod in an additional 2*8 pojcont of 
Mio is<n].Mn':d cfliisruHi variaocOi riubyroapiny by ethnicity 'ui^<7uccd 
an additional 9.2 p(.*rucnt of the variance, v;hile the uuo of uur** 
rluulnia :;ubijr<:)upi3 incroasu.^d Ihc oKpIainod criterion varlanu<i by 15,1 
p* M r*. nt I rc:>poctivoly * 

iijnr ri (Mfit :jlopo (liffi^rencos au^ong the categories of soX/ ethnicity 
ond ijurrlculum having been o:3tabli;Uiod thore ^^^ore tv;o options to 

choo:^o from; Kithov run 48 i^ex by ethnicity by eurrj,.n3um r^ubgroup 
ap>al y?;f^f3 , ox uco nubgrouping for one or two of the tl^reo uatcjori- 
eal vat*i abJcis aiid u;>e the rvi^u^ i ni ny catogori cal variable C;?) Cor 
prodvu:'ng interaction toniiJ>* As the riri^t option would havo 
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rGSultod in subxjroups Loo f^nuill for any reliable rogroKsion analyses , 
the second oltornative v/ns chosen and it v;as decided to conduct 12 
SOX by curriculum analyses , .^nd the slope differences due to ethnic 
categories v;ere accounted for through the use 9f interaction terms. 
Tables 3 throufjh 14 present the results of the 12 subgroup regression 
onalyscrs, while Tnble 2 [jjresents a summary of the overall results 
of the Uvelve analyses* 

On an avaraye, 4 5 percent of the criterion variance was explained 

through the twelve regression analyses as against the mean of 25*9 

percent found by BroWn in the studies reported in AERJ, In half 

of the 12 analyses, the explained variance was raore than 50 percent/ 

in tv;o of these groups it v;ent above 70 percent, v^hile in the case 

of female students in Business transfer curriculums , it reached a 

peak of 78,3 percent. Tn a quarter of the analyzed subgroups, 

the explained variance fell between 25 percent and 50 percent, while 

in another quarter of the subgroups it fell below the 25 percent 

IcWel, 

These are impressive results* However, to our great regret and for 
reasons beyond our contx'ol, those results have not yet faced the 
crucial test of cross'-validation. The data for cross-validation 
has been collected, T^s soon as the cross-validation is completed, 
the results will be reported through some research publication* 

"9- 
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C OMCLUSIOM : 

Failure to idontify nnd to account for the effect of moderator 
variables is an in^portant reason for the low explanatory power of 
a larye portion of educational research, Pre--existing subgroups 
such as those bcisod oh sex, ethnicity, and curriculum, offer an 
Gayily identifiable and theoretically meaningful source of moderator 
variables. For testing the sicjni f icance of those moderator vari^ 
ables, tosts for intercept and slope differences in a multiple 
regression approach offer a convenient and reliable vjay. It is 
hoped that efforts to identify and properly account for the moderator 
variables in a multiple variable study may offer better rev;ards in 
terms of improved level of prediction and explanation than the 
acMition of more predictors. 
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Tmjs r 

ni-:si'L')'S kjR 'JIib vsi'S op slope Difi-i-:iRi'j]CF^ 



Categorical 
Voriance 


Flo. of 
SuJi<jroups 


% of the Criterion 
Varirtnco K>:p]aincd 


f~Patio for 
slope Dif Jioronoos 


E 


Sox 


2 


12.6% 


1.79 


< .05 


Ethnicity 


4 


T9.0% 




^ .01 


Curriculum 


6 


24.9% 


1.89 


^ .001 


'Ibtal Groiip 


1 


9.8% 







TiMBiiE 2 

TIE Af-jOUN-r OF CRI'mRION VARIANCE EXPIAIiJED 
IN 111E IVIPLVE CURRICULUM SUBGROUPS 



Amount of Criterion [ F-Ratio for 

Subgroup I'ultiple R Variance Explained iP?) in % Overall R 



Lib. Arts Sc. J'lale 


.716 


51.3 


6.95* 


Iiib. Jtcts Sc. Foipale 


.424 


18.0 


6.85* 


Lib. Arts Mon-Sc. Male 


.616 


37.9 


. 5.94* 


Lib. Arts Non-Sc. Fopale 


.393 


15.4 


4.29* 


Business Transfer Jfale 


.63a 


40.6 


4.70* 


Business Transfer Fcniale 


.885 


78.3 


10.83* 


Engineering, Sc. Kiale 


.725 


52.5 


7.01* 


Nursing Female 


.764 


58.3 


6.30* 


Business Career ^^ale 


.848 ■ 


71.8 


5.25* 


Business Career Female 


.^^0 


17.6 


,6.51* 


Technology Male 


.675 


45.6 


9.33* 


Tecl'*noloqy fanale 


.724 


52.4 


7.70* 



* £ ^ .001 
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Ho^ 


_ _ .X'^"'i*^'iv. — 




I. 


Antoitnmy 


-0.327 


2. 


K^:hj.bil"ion 


-0.310 




K(lu(';itioi;;il Coals 


0.359 




Hi'ades Aiiiied At 


0.385 


5. 


Witltflrawal Due to F.D. 


-0.2S9 



.05 1«:^vel 



-001 lovcl 



Tabic 4 



No. 


PvcUictor 


B i«;ij',ht 


1. 


U.S. GiSid. Date 


0.220 


2. 


trades Aiiiicd At 


0.257 


3. 




0,229 




Jjlni'ks X CuiT. Sntls. 


-0.171 



V ratio 



9.90;: 

7.90? 



.05 l<;vel .01 Uvcl .001 l.^vol 



Tabic 5 

Liharnl Aftd Mnlos (uou-scionctt ninjor) 
ri:ccH,ctoi.'s Conti'ibuting Significantly to Regression 



No. 


ri*oil,*c.tor 


B WGif,ht 


F ratio- 


i. 


Donii nance 


-0.279 


11.09;*' 


2. 


l!npi>l5ivity 


0.183 


4.60';; 


3. 


Kiirtui'ance - 


0.184 


17.76';: 

7.37 

14. ir^* 


A. 


Play 


-0.359 


5. 


Ability 


0.219 


6. 


llisp. X Achievement 


-0.814 


7. 


llisp. X Cui-r. Satis. 


0.713 


10.88 


S. 


W. 0;ttli. X Kdu. Goals 


0.2S3 


6.59._ 
12.50;"* 


9.1- 


W. Calli. X S.K.S. 


-0./i4l 


10. 


Blacks X Gi-atlns Ainiod At 


0.398 


6.497 


U. 


Bl.':icks X tloiird I-mployod 


-0.370 


5.90*" 



* .05 leypl ^* .01 level .001 level 
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_Ho._ 


I'A'lIliH.'^.l'^ 


„ _B X<'JjJl^ 


t. 


ACCiUation 


-0.208 


2. 


S.K.S. 


0.212 


3. 


Ill;icks X Aiit:oiKjiny 


-0.514 


4. 


Blacks X Dominance 


0.491 


5. 


Blcicks X Kxltil)it;ion 


-0.479 


6. 


Blnclts X Cuir. Satis. 


0.332 


* .05 lt;VCl 


.01 


^ - ^ 
It^vel 



V .V.n.t 1.0 

5.70*. 

9.14"* 
6.96:* 
6.86"* 
4; 50* 



.001 level 



T.ible 7 
.'^i'J'i'^i' gs_ Trans Co c M aJUls 
' Pri'dictors CoiiLribnting Sigoi Cir;intly Lo Rf'i'.re.'iS Ion 



No. 


ProdictOL's 


ii v;el}»lit 


F raLio 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. ' 

6. 

7. 


- Achievement 
Kdu* Goals 

Olionces of Graduatiion 
Fin. HoVdsliip 
Abilf Ly 

llisp* K Af fiUntion 
HIsp, X KUu, Coals 


-0.277 
0.347 
0.392 

-0.300 
0.311 
0.659 

-0.661 


4.52* 

6 . 87 
10.28f* 

5.98'"" 

6.^0* 
12,60"''* 

n./o""* 


* .05 level 


.01 lovol 




.001 lovfil 


.41 


Table' 8 
Bu;;Jne"&s Transfer Females 




Pn-^Hct-oi'S CunLrlbutinii Significantly to Regression 




No-, 


PtetHctor 




F ratio 


i; 

3. 

5. • 
6. 
7* 
8. 


Autonoiuy 

Ha mavoi dance 

H,$* Grad* DaLe 

Curr, Sat iyfac Lion 

Chdiicos of Graduation 

Hours Kmplox^id 

HL£;{>aulcs 

S « K , S « 


0.232 
0.289 
0.215 
-0.362 
0.297 
-0.252 
-0.257 
-0.564 


4.58* 
6.56* 
4.09^ 
11.50"'* 
8.06** 

6.50* 
25.02*** 




■*'* .01 level 


*'^* .OOi. IcvQl 











rnble 9 

ri-ei1i<;t:ors CouI;ri.l/iil:i iig Siyiii f icoiitly" to Rftgfeysion 



No , ^ _ Pfc-ef Uclror _^ „ . JLjiS.iiill'^ 



?. . Ntu t iiMiice ^0-290 !> ,01*. 

3. Job vs K'liicaiJon -0.315 /.SO''" 

A. W. Cath. X Hours Iv-ipl. -0.3?/! T'^T'.... 

5. )JLi<;ks X Ciii-jL-. S-itls. -1.099 , 19.36V;,''' 

6. Blacks X Gtvidos Aimed At 0.815 II. iz"' '' 



* ,05 level *"* .01 level .001 level 



T.ible ,10 

Pto<Ucl;oj:s Contributing S igiii ricrnitly to Royrossion 



No . Predictor B v/oit'Jit Fnitio 



1 . Af;gro:Ss ton -0 ,389 8 . 75" , . 

2. ."Social RecocnUlon O.SIA 29.79'^""" 

3. Newspapers .0,282 ^-''^"-is- 

4. in sp.inics -16. 243 13 . 05;;;_ 

5. Uisp. X Hours I-^npl. , -0,599 11.427'" 

6. W. Cath X U.S. Grad. Date -0.878 '»'23i^.w, 

7. W. Cath X Hours I->iipl. -1.542 21.45';";^''' 

8. W. Cath :< S.R.S. -14.?.29 12.18"" 



* .05 level .01 level ,001 level 
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No. 

1. 

2, 
3. 

5. 
6. 
7. 



Table 13 

rrt*(lictors f;onr.i.lI)utintj Si^ni ficantly to Reciession 



Treil i cLor 



,_,JLw*lUijli _1L^1'1!-^^L 



AiUunorny -0.181 

CfdJes AimeJ At 0.?.?JS 

W. Cat;h, JC Achievement 0.686 

W. ('alh. X So. Recog. -1.3H 
W. C.irli. X Cliancf^s oC Cirad. -0.873 

U. Catli. X Imp. of C.B. 1.968 

W. Cith. X .Jobs vs Kiln. -0.877 



. 28" 

6.57'' 

/(.68" 
15. /i7 

7.60 
25.50 
16.82"''' 



.05 Icvol 



.01 lt;vol 



.001 level 



No. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 
6. 



Tnble 14 

rnitlicLofS ConLuibuLiiig Si linLficantly lo Reguessioii 



Ptecl i c [ :_or_ 

Domi nance 
Kmlu ranee 
n.ionavoid<mce 
S . B.S . 

Hisp. X Kdii. Goals 



-0.253 
0.429 
0.418 
0.366 

-0.373 
0.244 



F ratio 



5.22' 
13.29 
13.12 
10.23 



10.82 
4.53* 



A* 



.05 level 



.01 level 



.001 level 
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I, 

7. 
3. 
A. 
5. 
6. 

?: 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15, 
1,6, 
17. 
18. 



T.iblo 11 

PLrttliclofH Coiil tibiitliig Siiiiii ftcMiitly to Rligrt^.•;alon 



Achi fiveiiifiit 
nomin.iiice 
iLiKhirnnce 
I' lay 

U.S. CiMtUmtion 
lC<hi. Gi>als 

HiHirs Kmployed 
S.K.S. 
Aliility 
B I ticks X 
Blacks X 
Blacks X 
Blacks X 
W. C.ith. 
W. CtHi. 
W. Cath. 
W. Cath. 



n.iie 



Fiid II f.i nee 
Order . 

U.S. Crad. D.ite 
Kdii. Oo.-ils 
X U.S. Grad.' Date 
X Cufr. Satis. 
X Tiiip. of C.K. 
X Hours I\mp. 



B tJt> ij '.l> _t:_ 



0./(63 

-0.333 
0.317 
0./t56 

-0.654 
0.282 
0.308 

-0.368 
0.520 
0.353 

-1.110 
1.315 
0.607 

-0.555 
1.746 

-1.337 

-1.758 
0,929 



F ratio 



12.33." 

16.99 

31 



16, 

6, 
9, 
8, 



P.. 

83' 



U.Ol 
9 . 14 
8.97 

20. 8i 
7.37 
4.27 

23.02 
6.82 

17.39 
9.60 



V* 

* 



.05 K-vel 



.01 level 



.001 leval 



' Table 12 
B>istin>ss Career Females 
Pro.Oictors Contributing Significantly to Rogression 



No^ Pye<Ii_ctor B t','dit',ht F rati o 

1. Order 0.186 5.03* 

2. Chances of (Jrad. 0.252 ■ 9.36"*. 

3. W. Cath. X Achiovomont , -0.993 14,367';* 

4. W. Cath. :< Ability 0.935 12.76" 



.05 lovol .01 levol *"*..001 level 
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Dt -rniitiou o£ tho Criterion and tho Prodi ctor Variables 

Cri torlon 

niH>t\onts .^nd pr^rsj_?^ Freshmcil who entered B.C.C. In Kail, L972 

Uit did not register £or any courses in Fall, 1973, and wlio left the college 
with i\o Kiade index or wUU an iadex og less than "2.0 are considered drop- 
outs for this study. Ficshmen uho entered B.CC. in Fall 1972 and who 
\Hii-o iregi3tered at B.C.C. in FalL, 1973 aie coasideivd peisii>ters for 
this study. 

Predi ctora 

Klhno-rM^i^^^ious gro'tps_L On the basis of the information obtained 

*■ 

thiou^ih a Bio^^rtphical hiventory, the sampled students were categorized 
into six cthno-religious ynb-i;ioup3 as follows. Abbr.*vialions used for 
these sub-group>*3 are sho^^u in parenthesis. 

1. ?^laek Americans (jSUcl s) : All ^Uudents IdentiCying themselves 
vjith this ethrtlc category irrespective of thoir religious affiliation. 

2* Puerto Ricius a nd gpaalsh Africans (Hii^pautcs); 

AIL students identifying thci;,?^elves with this category irrespective of 
tlH'ir religious affiliation. 

3. l^i lte Cath ol ics (l^hlte Ca t h .)j students identifying Ihem- 
bt'lves as 'Vhite /VMeriraiis" and indicating affiliation with Catholic 
rel igien. 

White Protest.ints (tJhite Pro t.)_: All students identifying tliem- 
selv<^^ as "IJhile .Xjiericans" and iiidiealing aCCilation with Protestant 

19 
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5* Jqi7s (Jews) ; All students identifying themselves ns 'Vhite 
Americans'* and indicating affilatlon with Jewish Religion* 

6* Others and Mixed (Mixed) : All students in the sample who 

A 

are not covered by any of the five categories above* 

Curriculum Groups ; The information on students' curriculum group 
was obtained through t\.^ Biographical Invontory/and the libei'al arts 
group was 'Split into science and non-science groupion the basis of the 
pattern of courses taken by the students* 

1* Liberal Arts, science major* (lib* Arts* Sc») , 

2» Liberal Arts, non-sci?nce major, or Performing Arts and 
Music (Lib* Arts, Noii-Sc-) 

3* Business Teaching or Administration (Business Transfer) 

4t Kng^ineering Science (Kng» Sc*) 

5» Nursing (Wurs.) 

. r 

6» Accounting, Rctall-ing, Secretarial Studies or Da tai Processing 
(Bus» Career) 

7* Klectricarand Mechanical Engineering, or Plastics, Chemical 
and Medical Labs* Technology (Technologies) 

Personality Needs 

1* Achievement : Aspires to accomplish difficult tasks; maintains 
high standards and is willing; to work toward distant goals; 
responds positively to compclltion; willing to put forth effort 
to attain oxcellence* 



As there were not enough subjects in these tttree categories they were 
not used in the analyses* 
1* Meas^'red through the Personality Resoar:h Form (PRK) by Douglas N» Jackson* 
The definitions of these needp are taken from the PRF manual* 
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2* Affiliation'. Kiijoys being villi /rionds and people in general; 
accepts people i*cadily; makes efforls to v/in friemUuips and 
maintain associations with people* 

3* Ay;>',rossion r Enjoys combat and arg^unont; easHy\annoyed; some- 
times willing to hurt people to get his way; may seek to 
"get<i-ven*' ^'jith people whom he perceives as having harmed him* 

4- Autonomy: Tries to break away from restraints, confinement, 
or restrictions of any kiiid; enjoys be^ug unattached, free, 
not tied to people, places, or obligations; may be rebellious 
when faced with t'estraints* 

5* Dominance: Attempts to control his enviroiimcnt, and to influence 
or direct other people; expresses ojjinlons forcefully; enjoys 
the role of leader and my assume 'it spontaneously* 

6* Endurance: Willing to work long hours; doesn't give up quickly 
on a problem; perserverlng, even in the face of great difficulty; 
patient and unrelenting in his work habits* 

7, Exhibition : Wants to be the center of attention; enjoys having 
an audience; engages in behavior which wins the notice of others; 
may enjoy being dr^imatic or witty* 

8* narniavoid.ince; Does not enjoy (^xctting activities, especially 
if danger is Involved; avoids risk of bodily harm; seeks to 
maximize personal saSety* 

9* Impulsivity j Tends to act on the *^spnr of the moment" and 
without deliberation; gives vent readily to feelings and 
wishes; speaks freely; may be volatile in emotional expression* 

10* Nurtu ranee: Gives sympathy and comfort; assists others whenever 
possible, interested in caring for- children , the disabled, or ^ 
the infirm; offers a '^helping hand'' to those in need; readily 
-perfoi"ms favors for others* 

11* Orders Concerned with keeping personal effects and surroundings 
neat and organised; dislikes clutter, confusion, lack of 
organisation; interested in developing methods for keeping 
materials methodically organissed* 

12* Vlay : Docs many things **just Cor fun," spends a good deal of 
time participating in games, sports, social activities, and 
other amusements; enjoys jokes awd funny storJcs; maintains 
a light"heavted, easy-going attitude toward life* 



ERLC 
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ERLC 



13. 



14. 



Soclnl Rocor.nltl on; Desires to be held tn hii^h esteem by acquain- 
tances; Concerned about reputation and v/Iiat other people think 
o£ l\hn; work^ for the approval and recognition of others* 

U nderstanding: Wants to nnderstand many areas of knowledge; 
values synthesis of Ideas, verifiable generalisation, logical 
(Iwught, particularly when directed at satisying intellectual 
cnriosit'y* 



Other Predictors 1 



15* 
16* 

17* 

18* 
19* 
20* 
21* 
22* 

23* 



Sex 



Socio-economic status based on the education, income and 
occui:»atton of parents (SES)* 

Ability Score: Based on the average of Nelson Demiy reading 
score and high school average a£tec standardization* 

Date of high school graduation (H*S* Grad* Date)* 

Educational Goals (Kdu* Goals) 

SatisCaction witli placement at B*C*C*' (B*C*C* Satis*) 

Satisfaction with curriculum placement (Curr* Satis*) 

Student's perception of his chances of graduating from B*C*C* 
(Chances of Grad*) 

Importance of college education for achieving success in life* 
(Imp* of C.E*) 



24* \n\at letter gvadcs does the student work for* (Grades Aljned At) 
25* 



26. 
27, 

28* 
29* 
30* 



KjBihcr of non-assigned books borrowed from any library during 
the last one year* (N.A* Books) 

Ft'oquf^ncy of newspaper readership during a week (Newspaper) 

Pr<>ference hetrwe'en purstiing college education in order to get^ 
a good paying job after a few years, and leaving college to 
get a job and live comfortably now* (Job vs* Edu*) 

Expected hours of employment per' weq^k during the current school 
year* (Hours Empl*) 

Chance of student's witlidrawal fi'ora co^llege because of the 
difficulty in financing his college education (With F*D*) 

'Hte amount of financial havdship that student thinks will be 
caused to him or bis family due to his attending college 
(rtn* Hard*) 



iJMIv^ERSlTY OF CAilF, 
LOS ANGELCS 



1. Measured Lhroujjh a Biographical Inventory. 
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